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II.— ANALOGY AND UNIFORMITY. 

The results of much of the best recent German work in etymo- 
logy hold good only on the basis that the phonetic laws of any 
one dialect admit of no exceptions. This principle, of uniformity, 
has nowhere been so distinctly set forth as by Brugmann, several 
years ago, in his well-known article on the -as-, -jas- and -vas- 
suffixes (KZ, XXIV 7). Of the limitations specified by him I 
shall speak farther on. " Ueberall wo doppelformen nicht in dem 
verhaltniss von mutter- und tochterform zu einander stehen, so 
wie es bei ahd. geban und geben der fall ist, und wo keine dialect- 
mischung nachweisbar ist, so wie bei jenem rheinfrankischen 
schnute neben schnauze, und wo auch der gedanke ausgeschlossen 
ist, dass zwei von allem anfang an nicht nur lautlich, sondern auch 
functionell verschiedene formen, nach verblassung der grundbe- 
deutung der urspriinglich eine gebrauchsverschiedenheit beding- 
enden elemente, sich als doppelformen zusammengefunden haben, 
so wie das z. b. bei praesensbildungen wie aind. (dbkate neben 
gilmbhate, griech. X«W neben Xi/wravei angenommen werden muss, 
uberall da muss die eine der beiden bildungen als associations- 
bildung angesehen werden. Wirkung der lautgesetze in diver- 
gierender richtung bei demselben worte desselben dialects, mit 
anderen worten: rein lautliche entstehung von schwesterformen 
aus ejner mutterform in demselben dialecte darf man nirgends 
annehmen. Unter diesen gesichtspunkt fallen z. b. griech. Sorrjpes 

neben Saropes, nXeiovs neben ir\eioves, 7rkei<rop.ai neben TiKeviTovjiai." 

That there was originally a functional difference in the various 
present stems has been often suggested by grammarians, but never 
proved ; most special applications of diverging forms are, by the 
general principles of evolution, of later date than the appearance 
of the divergence. No other theory accords with the generally 
accepted view that the inflection suffixes of the Indo-European are, 
in the main, derived from colorless pronominal elements. Passing 
over this, however, it must be noted at the outset that the limita- 
tions specified above are not at all regarded in practice. The 
coexistence of younger and older forms is constantly treated as 
impossible, as well as the operation of phonetic law in different 
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directions in different words. As to the former, Brugmann himself 
says (p. 6) : " In solchen iallen verliert sich die mutterform nach 
kurzer zeit in der lebendigen sprache vbllig, und es ist bloss die 
schrift oder sonst irgend welcher conventionelle brauch, jedesfalls 
nichts rein sprachliches, was der alteren form hier und da auch ein 
langeres fortbestehen neben der jiingeren verschafft." The influ- 
ence of written documents does not, of course, come in question 
with reference to those periods whose phonetic laws form the chief 
subjects of investigation. 

The z in schnauze is younger than the t in scknute, but Brug- 
mann considers that their coexistence is to be explained only on the 
[probable enough] assumption that the latter is a borrowed word. 
e\vara is identical with the older form of a more regular *e\va, so 
that, by the terms of the limitation, both, and in consequence either, 
might be looked for in the same dialect, yet (pp. 6-7) eKvaa is 
treated as a " new word," formed on the analogy of such sigmatic 
aorists as Zypatya (Meyer, gr. gr. p. 199). So that the series 
becomes, not 

' (Ava 

but 

i\v<ra ^> e\va ^> ekv<ra. 

In discussing the ablaut, it is assumed that the primitive speech 
always shortened the syllable subject to its action, and with mathe- 
matical regularity, unless the resulting forms were absolutely 
unpronounceable, and that the accent of the new words produced 
by primitive agglutination was everywhere the same. See the 
discussions upon the agency suffix -ta°r, -ta'r (KZ, XXV 26; 
Studien, IX), and the suffix -a% -a's (KZ, XXIV 8; XXV 21). 
So, also, in certain tense stems, although the number of tense stems 
regularly weakened, or strengthened, is in Greek quite limited, 
while the traces of a similar system in Latin are still fewer and 
more doubtful. Yet the weak and strong forms of the stems must 
have held to each other, somehow, the relation of " mutter- und 
tochterform." 

As a rule, the Greek drops initial and intervocalic sigma. In 
consequence, double forms like a-is and & are pronounced " sehr 
auffallend " (Meyer, gr. gr. p. 197), and, in general, initial <r is 
thought inexplicable unless standing for a former a-F, or for some- 
thing else of the same nature (cf. Bezz. Beitr. Ill 136). Sigmatic 
aorists and futures in pure verbs are " new words." So also ventus 
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and sumptus (because not *vemptus and sumptus, or ventus and 
*suntus) must be referred to different periods (KZ, XXIII 593) ; 
-nos and -a-ios together present an insoluble problem ; -a/i- cannot 
be organic (KZ, XXVII 313) ; nasal vowels must be assumed 
whenever an accented vowel plus a nasal lost the accent, or wher- 
ever the hypothesis of uniformity demands this assumption for the 
primitive speech, however improbable the resulting word (thus 
msna or nsma > mis, ajijie (De Sauss. 25) ; a *tnnumai maintained 
itself instead of becoming *inumai (Paul u. Braune's Beitr. VIII 
in) ; Schmidt's more probable -nfm or -m°n ought then to have 
been written mm or more logically still mtj, (first person plur., KZ, 
XXV 591), etc., etc. 

The principle, carried ,to this extreme, is new. It has been 
generally held that dialects differ not in single particulars alone, 
but rather in a certain proportion and sum of particulars. This 
sum has been considered indeterminate, so that the line of classifi- 
cation has remained indistinct, but this result is not peculiar to 
linguistics. Everywhere, where evolution and consequent genetic 
relationship is in question, the attempt to draw a hard fast line of 
demarcation has proved unsuccessful. 

Phonetic differences constitute but a small part of the differences 
between cognate forms of speech. If the Latin is compared with 
the Greek (and it makes no difference whether a common Graeco- 
Italic period is assumed or not), the difference between their 
phonetic systems seems relatively unimportant ; the Latin has lost 
the dual, has no article, has preserved the ablative and distributed 
its case signification somewhat differently, has lost its middle as a 
voice, changed the tense system, merged together the optative 
and subjunctive, given prominence to a different set of suffixes of 
comparison, does not readily form compounds, etc., etc. 

All this has simply the import of a different organization, arising 
from the accumulating force of new analogies. Yet such new 
analogies must have had their beginning as variations within one 
common dialect (whether removed from the Greek and the Latin 
by one plane or more), and could not have presented themselves 
had there been in the parent tongue a precise correspondence 
between internal content and vocal symbol, if the language had 
been, in all its parts, a fixed uniform vehicle of expression. Indeed, 
the contrary must be looked for ; for if language is to serve as a 
useful medium for the expression of the innumerable delicate 
shades of thought, and in the mouths of uncultivated peoples, who 
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never attain to a precise conception of any other than the simplest 
physical relations, then the boundary line between many notions, 
as between many aspects of the dative, locative, instrumental and 
ablative (cf. KZ, XXVII 291), between notions of source and 
agency, between subjunctive and optative modes of action and 
even future action, must always have been an uncertain one. It is 
in vain to look for a consistent, regular primitive syntactical system, 
and accordingly the determinations of " proethnic " syntax have 
failed. It is quite as probable as anything else that the case- 
system of the Sanscrit and the verb-inflexion of the Greek are far 
more full and precise than that of the particular stage of develop- 
ment from which they are immediately derived. Schmidt, in the 
article quoted above, maintains that the Sanscrit has extended the 
locative formation beyond its original range, for a locative " with- 
out case-suffix " (stems in -man) means simply an undeveloped 
locative, while hitherto it has been considered that such forms in 
"the languages" were remnants of a primitive well -developed 
inflexion. The primary use to which language is put is the 
expression of meaning, the expression, that is, of the indefinitely 
varying and often inaccurate meaning of the individual, and to this 
necessity the comparatively few vocal signs must bend themselves. 
Moreover, metaphor, conscious or unconscious, has very much to 
do with it. Now the inception of each stage in such change can- 
not be conceived as the work of the entire community, large or 
small ; it is the work of this or that individual ; each step is tenta- 
tive at first, a word being gradually pushed beyond its normal 
sphere of signification, the new meaning winning its way by transfer 
from one person to another, by a kind of wave action, such as that 
by which Schmidt formerly proposed to explain " European e," 
etc. But why should it reach every person in the community ? 

I doubt whether any one will dispute the general truth of this 
outline of one important part of the methods by which a language 
may vary, and thus of course lay the foundation for breaking up 
into two languages. It, however, directly involves the assumption 
of a period when there is variation within one and the same dialect. 
Is the origin of new phonetic systems of an altogether different 
character ? Change of meaning and change of form go hand in 
hand together, and it might be expected that what appears to be 
the broad outline of the process in one should hold good of the 
other also. 

A direct, a priori proof of the truth of the principle of uniformity 
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should perhaps not be required ; it might be sufficient could it be 
shown that the results of the work done on this basis are consis- 
tent, and at once commend themselves as trustworthy ; that the 
deductions of different students with respect to matters of detail, 
such as the history of single flexional endings and forms, coincide 
with each other, or at least tend to converge ; that the difficulties 
and obscurities grow less at every step. It is needless to point 
out here that this is not the case (see p. 176). The tendency to 
precision in etymologizing has been gradually increasing ever 
since the time of Bopp, and has indeed attained some brilliant 
results (Verner's L., palatalization, ablaut, n, m, a 1 ', a°~) of late; 
many apparent irregularities have been brought under law. But 
it has not been shown that one and the same law is imperative 
over the whole field, nor that there may not still be numerous 
sporadic exceptions. Precision in accounting for certain classes of 
variations and thoroughgoing uniformity are different things. 

When we turn to the actually recorded forms of Greek, Latin 
and Sanscrit, we find a mass of irregularities far outnumbering the 
cases that show the action of uniform law, and this not merely in 
different stems compared with each other, but in different forms of 
the same stem. An amount of variation like that presenting itself 
in the Sanscrit u$as- and u$as- (strong and weak forms wrongly 
distributed), Greek *al<roo- and Latin auror- (each generalized 
through the declension) is the rule. Such irregularities are most 
frequently attributed to analogy, e. g. narpos became narfpos under 
the influence of nWpa. The complex character of these assumed 
changes is well seen in the treatment of some of the forms of one 
common word, \iz. pes, novs, Dor. nom. na>s and iras, pedem, pedis, 
7r6dos, n68a. (The gen. has regularly a weak, the ace. a strong 
stem.) 

Brugmann (Stud. IX 368-87), basing on a primitive ablaut rela- 
tion : e, explains pedem, instead of *podem, as due to the analogy 
of pedis. The Greek reversed this, changing *ire86s to nodos , from 
the analogy of n68a. The long vowels in pes and nois he would 
account for in a different way. Finally (p. 382), he points out 
phenomena inconsistent with his ablaut scheme, and suggests that 
these are due to accentual relations at present unknown. 

J. Schmidt (KZ, XXV 13), basing on an ablaut o : <?, considers 
iras primitive, v6s as altered from this through the analogy of the 
weak stem (I am not sure that I quite understand), and then, 
going somewhat farther afield than usual, explains irois as due 
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either to the analogy of stems in -ovr- (as 68ovs) or to the influence 
of 7ror (mixture of dialects, unsuspected by Brugmann). He and 
Brugmann, of course, agree in the explanation of n-odo?. 

On the basis of uniformity, this is thoroughly good work, but can 
any one have the slightest confidence that ground for exact treat- 
ment is really permanently won, when long series of such compli- 
cated combinations as these are in question ? And yet, the treat- 
ment of this single word affords a fair picture of the present results, 
in matters of detail, of recent work. It is not that the principle of 
analogy is pressed beyond its legitimate application, for there is 
perhaps no word or form in the whole Indogermanic stock of 
vocables which has not been more or less modified by its action ; 
on the contrary, it may be questioned whether sufficient account 
has been taken of its variety, its constancy and its probable an- 
tiquity. 

As an acknowledged disturbing force, analogy is competent to 
explain away any number of exceptions to any well-established 
law, and may be considered as the probable source of an irregu- 
larity, even where the particular model of the irregularity can no 
longer be pointed out. At present, however, we unfortunately 
possess no means of determining with certainty the laws and limits 
of its action, so that in most cases where it is appealed to, it is at 
best but a probable hypothesis. It is not admissible where the law 
is itself in question, and where the exceptions are very greatly in 
preponderance. It must first be proved that 7ro8dr could not have 
retained its primitive vowel unchanged (Brugmann's ablaut 
scheme), or (despite of ne(6s) could not have simply shortened it 
(from o, Schmidt's scheme). Nay more than this, it must first be 
shown that in that agglutination of two words, each with its own 
accent, out of which grew the genitive case, the unification of the 
accents took the same course in all words and with all speakers. 

There is, as implied above, one feature of the action of analogy 
that seems to have been lost sight of, its probable presence during 
all the periods of the life of the Indogermanic, the earlier as well 
as the later. Thus, Brugmann bases Sanscrit iamasd- upon an 
earlier *tamsd- (this latter from a still earlier Hamasd- by ablaut 
action, cf. Lith. tamsd), the penultimate a being restored from the 
analogy of tdmas- (KZ, XXIV 12) : that is, this influence was 
dormant in proethnic times. Schmidt (KZ, XXV 592) assumes 
the existence of an earlier *ore, *stis, forms in which the radical a e 
had dropped out before the accented final (cf. Sanscrit sihd) ; eW 
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and estis are then to be regarded as new forms, due to the analogy 
of the singular, which regularly retains the radical vowel. Why 
should not the same analogy have been strong enough, in the 
primitive speech, to have prevented the complete loss, at any 
time, of the vowel of the root ? Even by the terms of the limitation 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, analogy may produce 
contemporaneous forms diverging quite as much as unaltered 
tamasd- and tare, compared with Lith. tamsa and Sanscrit sthd. 
The same line of argument may be followed with respect to sigmatic 
aorists in pure verbs. 

The mechanism by which uniformity is to be attained is not at 
once manifest. The thing now to be explained is how new pho- 
netic tendencies become diffused through all parts of the language. 
How does it happen that all the members of a community, differ- 
ing as they do in general precision in their use of the meanings, 
and, moreover, in almost all other muscular actions, come to 
coincide so perfectly with respect to phonetic form ? Indeed, it is 
even difficult to understand how any single new phonetic tendency 
can at once affect the whole vocabulary of the individual. Grant • 
ing the fact of such a transformation, there is but one possible 
explanation, and this is given by Brugmann himself (p. 4) : " Wenn 
eine reihe von individuen, in einem bestimmten zeitpunkt ein r, 
welches sie bis dahin regelmassig dental ausgesprochen haben, in 
ein gutturales r verwandeln ... so nimmt diese bewegung nicht' 
bei einzelnen bestimmten wortern ihren anfang, so dass, was zuerst 
nur fur diese einzelnen hestimmten worter gilt, erst allmahlich 
auch auf andere worter iibertragen wird, sondern die bewegung 
beginnt bei den sprachorganen selbst, und man hat zu erwarten 
das Jedes bis dahin dental gesprochene r, ganz einerlei in welchem 
worte und in weleher wortkategorie es steht, . . . die abanderung 
erfahrt." That is, the physiological alphabet of the individual 
(perhaps he means of a number of individuals at once) is suddenly 
altered. 

Nothing can be more mysterious ! The only force, apart from 
analogy (of which hereafter), that has ever been shown to act upon 
sounds, independent of the meaning, that is to say, the only known 
force or action that can be said to begin in the vocal organs, is the 
tendency to economize muscular action. Influence of climate, of 
obscure physical conformation, etc., though often suggested, have 
never been demonstrated, and, if existing, probably still operate 
by means of economy of effort. And this tendency in speaking, 
as in all other exertion, is intermittent. 
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Thus, in speaking English, individuals are by no means consis- 
tent in the endless inaccuracies of speech. The same person may 
say singin and ringing, as'd and masked, clos and clothes (both 
allowed), often and ofn (the former frequently when emphatic), 
plice (for police) and polite or plite. Some slovenly speakers use 
a hiatus-filling r, but only now and then. As to ablaut and ablaut- 
like phenomena, the variations are numberless ; drect and direct, 
conceal and ciiceal, perhaps, prhaps (and praps), sm ink for some 
ink, s'much and so much. Such variations occur in such profusion 
and in so many different persons that they cannot be disposed of 
by the assertion that the individual is affected by reminiscences of 
the printed form. Frequency of use, although an element not 
easily calculated with precision, is of the greatest importance, so 
that laborious statistics, which take into account merely the number 
of words in which any special sound occurs, and not the frequency 
of occurrence of particular words, should be used with caution. 
The Philadelphian says Lancster for Lancaster (the usual Ameri- 
can pronunciation), the book-trade has a fine sonant nasal in 
Lipncott that the bookbuyer will not readily acquire. What 
landsman ever says mainmst, topsl and starbd (with " syllable 
making " s, I and d ) ? 

But, furthermore, the principle of uniformity, as applied to a 
written literature, does not concern the individual. It does not 
relate to a single book, the work of this or that person, but to the 
entire mass of the speech, the aggregate or, as Whitney puts it, 
" the [loose] average " of the words and forms that constitute the 
whole stock of all the members of a community, and may be 
expected to reflect the irregularities and the incompleteness of the 
diffusion of new forms. Indeed it most often, as is very well 
known, fails to give a complete picture of the actual variety of 
colloquial usage. 

Or shall we conceive of the process as a phonetic epidemic 
seizing the entire community at once ; that -ans was everywhere 
heard, until one fine morning, the times perhaps being out of joint, 
-as had everywhere taken its place ? 

There is no parallel in physiology to any process capable of 
bringing such a transmutation to pass (unless it be looked for in 
certain pathological affections in single persons, beginning in the 
nervous centres). The force that produces and maintains any 
degree of uniformity in the speech of a single district, whether in 
its internal content or in its forms, has long been perfectly well 
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understood, very often described, and is in no manner mysterious. 
It is precisely the same force as that which produces and maintains 
uniformity in dress, and is exposed to the same kind, though not 
to the same degree, of interference. It is simply communication, 
regulated, however, by economy, and this latter element is quite 
as important as the former. But there are many degrees of com- 
munication; it is more frequent between members of the same 
clique or of the same family, and does not involve the same words 
except in part. Each circle may present special speech character- 
istics, and these constitute a dialect, and no distinct line, save one 
of degree, is to be drawn between, on the one hand, those aggre- 
gates of speech phenomena, to which we conveniently confine the 
term cognate " dialect " or " tongue," and, on the other, the aggre- 
gate of words and forms peculiar to two individuals. The applica- 
tion of the term " dialect " to the idiom in use in Yorkshire, for 
instance, in contradistinction to the speech-characteristics of any 
particular limited circle there, however convenient it may be for 
most purposes, can only mislead, if it implies that the character of 
the factors at work in the district as a whole differs from that of 
those at work in the limited part. Economy, in its turn, generally 
fixes upon one out of two or more contending forms, and is 
perhaps the main cause of the wide divergence of two related 
languages. Thus the Latin has a comparative suffix -ior, and 
traces of another, -ter ; both occur in the Greek also (traces of the 
former) ; one language has given prominence to the one, the other 
to the other. 

The result of all this is that every speech is practically a mixture 
of dialects, and nothing but the combined action of communication 
and economy, the influence of the latter preponderating over the 
former, prevents the same people, in the same place, from present- 
ing speech-phenomena of as diverse a character as many of those 
belonging to distinct, though related, tongues. Thus regulated, 
the process of diffusion is as simple a process of detailed teaching 
by one and detailed learning by the other, as any other. But 
there is nothing imperative about any teaching and learning; 
communication may be partial and involve only part of the vocabu- 
lary; economy need not be thoroughgoing, especially where 
language serves any distinct art purpose. This wave-action is well 
illustrated by the history of either and neither, by their gradual 
spread from one to another and by the manner in which they are 
now being driven out again. It can be only by a similar wave- 
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action that foreign sounds spread among a people, as the Hottentot 
clicks among the Kaffirs, and the Sanscrit palatals among the 
Sinhalese (see Fr. Mflller, Sprachw. Ill 140). The defects in the 
process are summed up by saying that the organization of a 
language is loose. 

There is but one reason why a greater degree of uniformity may 
be attained in language than in other human institutions. There 
are few sounds and many things to be named ; the forms of differ- 
ent words often approach each other very closely, so that a slight 
corruption may cause confusion. The adjustment between words 
(= the organization of the language) may become a matter of 
great delicacy. But language is peculiar only in the greater mass 
of detail, and in the consequent greater complexity of the mutual 
relations. 

Now changes caused by analogy come directly under and illus- 
trate this law of diffusion. Arbos and arbor occur side by side in 
the same dialect ; arbor, robur (cf. robustas) and pignus in the 
vocabulary of the same individual ; this incomplete diffusion of 
rhotacism shows well the non-imperative character of communi- 
cation and imitation, while these and all other double forms prove 
that the economy of a language does not attain completeness. 
Yet Schmidt (KZ, XXVII 315, 319) opposes the usual explanation 
of the endings -6a and -a-av, because certain other changes of the 
same kind are wanting (with other and good reasons). 

There are, indeed, more cases of double forms due to ordinary 
analogy than to phonetic divergence, and for sufficiently simple 
reasons. Phonetic corruptions disguise the form of a word ; an 
ear accustomed to gnatus might not at first recognize natus, so 
that the change must go on slowly, and no great number of 
phonetic changes can be made at one and the same time ; the wide 
differences between cognate words of the same dialect are the 
result only of many successive epochs of alteration and repeated 
adjustment. Furthermore, the material operated upon, that is, 
the alphabetic elements of a language and their various combina- 
tions, is comparatively small in amount. But the operation of 
ordinary analogy facilitates comprehension; arbor has a clearer 
connection with arborem than the older arbos, so that the alteration 
does not need to proceed as slowly as a more purely phonetic 
corruption. Finally, the material is as extensive as the whole 
vocabulary, so that the impulse to analogy-transfer is multiform. 

The principle referring the inception of phonetic change to the 
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vocal organs, making it consist in an alteration of the physiological 
alphabet, separates too widely those cases that might possibly fall 
under it (where two dialects differ throughout in the position or 
quality, or both, of single sounds) from all the other, vastly more 
numerous phonetic changes and correspondences. Something 
altogether different must underlie those cases of sporadic change 
where a sound is lost in some words but preserved in others, cf. 
*yeve(a-)os and eXva-a. So also in the special laws of finals ; thus 
the Greek changes /x to v, and hardly tolerates final k, yet k closes 
a syllable in fidicxeios, and p in o-viifiaiva. All the regular corres- 
pondences of Grimm's Law furnish further instances ; th in three is 
shifted from primitive t, yet / is fully represented in the language, 
both where it is shifted from a primitive front palatal sonant and 
elsewhere. 

In passing, I may point out a special difficulty in the case of the 
Latin alteration of the front palatal aspirate to b and d. By the 
principle of uniformity, this aspirate should have given way every- 
where to one and the same sound. Yet, at some point in the 
course of development (whether immediately or through some 
transitional sound does not concern us) were formed from the front 
palatal aspirate, two coexistent sounds, not holding to each other 
the relation of " mutter- und tochterform." Passing over rufus, 
compare ruber and vadimonium with ipvdpos and ac8\os. 

That the law of economy of muscular effort is quite as incompe- 
tent to explain the rotation of the mutes, arid also the peculiarities 
of finals, is well known. It does not succeed much better with 
respect to the remarkable differences that exist between the 
methods in which different languages economize muscular energy. 
Why should two cognate tongues treat so differently combinations 
of sounds originally present in both, and therefore once equally 
easy to both ? But I need not enter into detail here ; the obscurity 
of the causes of these differences has been very often pointed out. 

That action of analogy which results in the different organization 
or distribution of the significant content of cognate languages has 
already (p. 174) been discussed. It is, perhaps, the most probable 
supposition that most purely phonetic corruption may also be 
referred to analogy, its action working, on the whole, in the " line 
of least resistance," as the physicists put it, that is, towards 
economy of effort. Or it may be stated conversely ; the constant 
impulse towards economy of effort, in any one word, is held in 
check by the analogy of the sounds and combinations found in 
other words of the language. 
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The full discussion and illustration of this subject would lead too 
far. To make the point clear, however, take the case of inorganic 
sounds. These are always, as has been pointed out by others, 
such sounds as occur in the physiological alphabet of the language 
in which they arise. The Greek possesses organic -vhp- and -v8p- ; 
the reminiscence of these combinations facilitated the action of 
economy of effort in dv(S)p6s and &p(6)pam-o?, two coexistent methods 
of altering a combination whose possibility has sometimes been 
denied, and probably with justice, if none but mechanical considera- 
tions are kept in view. So in English found may have produced 
gown(d). A peculiar inorganic t, in sir from sr (mainly in Germ, 
and Slav.) is difficult to explain, because ^ is not a close sound, and 
therefore t does not lie exactly in the line of transition from s to r, 
but sir is probably modelled after organic sir. Probably the case 
of parasitic sounds is not so exceptional as may at first sight 
appear ; everywhere groups, and not single sounds, are the factors 
concerned ; not p followed by a, as two elements, conceived as 
distinct, but pa present, as an integral moment, in the speech (cf. 

Tpima and rpdira). 

In thus seeking the origin of most new phonetic tendencies in 
the previous constitution of a language, something may be gained 
in partly removing the mystery of the possible source of their 
inception, and in rendering the problem with respect to form nearly 
the same as that which concerns the distribution of the significant 
content. So far as our subject is concerned, it may be pointed out 
that analogy here, as elsewhere, would affect but a part of the 
dialect at first, so that double forms, such as dvepos and avSpos, might 
appear side by side in the same linguistic horizon. Very many 
questions with respect to all the details of growth, both as to form 
and internal content, can indeed never be answered from the 
imperfection of the records. The full solution would require exact 
statistics as to the number of words and forms in use at any 
particular time, above all of new and borrowed words and obso- 
lescent words, of their relative frequency of occurrence, as well as 
the relative frequency of the occurrence of particular sounds and 
combinations of sounds. 

No one likes to put forth a plea for an apparently less scientific 
method, and above all, when such views would seem to introduce 
confusion and uncertainty into many subjects which have been 
lately treated with an attempt at precision. But the honest truth 
is that things cannot well come to a worse pass; nothing can 
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increase the prevailing uncertainty; there is so little unanimity 
with respect to what is to be considered special phonetic law, and 
what is to be attributed to analogy, and the appeal to analogy in 
any particular case is, and apparently must continue to be, of so 
" subjective " a character that the results recently attained as to 
the history of particular formative elements are insecure to the last 
degree. At present, the reconstruction of the primitive system of 
word-formation and inflection, the correction of Schleicher's Hand- 
buch, for instance, is impossible; there are very few suffixes, 
whether formative or inflective, whose original form can be 
regarded as determined, and the case is still worse with the resto- 
ration of the whole inflected word. 

Suppose that we recognize the fact that the Science of Language 
is not at all an exact science, and that the comparison of cognate 
words, particularly, is a process in which it is impossible to avoid 
essential errors of every description. No enduring results are to 
be attained by attempting to apply unvarying law in the investiga- 
tion of any series of phenomena where no experiment, so to speak, 
can be made under conditions that can be controlled or calculated, 
and where even no settled body of fundamental law has been 
deduced. The subject can be treated only as we treat the history 
of dress, weapons and tools in general; none of these subjects 
form a self-centred, complete science ; the centre lies in general 
anthropology. Nor is this condition of things altogether to be 
regretted. Even the most exact of all the sciences, mechanics, 
which is more fortunately circumstanced than linguistics in that 
accurate experiment is possible, and that it possesses a well- 
established body of fundamental law, even this science is unable to 
solve many practical questions of great complexity; the best 
mathematical talent of England declined to give an opinion as to 
the stability of the Menai bridge. 

Such considerations as the preceding have an important bearing 
upon the reconstruction of mother tongues. We must assume, for 
simple genealogical reasons, if for no others, that the primitive 
Indogermanic produced, through unknown transitions, a general 
Germanic, and this a general High German and a general Low 
German, the parents of two groups of modern tongues. But if 
from this is concluded that any one of the characteristic phenomena 
common to the modern High German dialects in contradistinction 
to the modern Low German dialects is to be necessarily looked 
for as prominently characteristic of the parent High German, but 
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as absent from the parent Low German, then very grave errors 
may be committed. For if it is granted that the same dialect may 
admit inconsistent phonetic (for instance) processes, it follows that 
any special process may be very inconspicuous in one tongue A, 
and very prominent in another B, that this process may extend 
itself and become the prevailing analogy in the descendants of A 
(if in one alone, it becomes a dialect peculiarity), and, on the other 
hand, may disappear from the descendants of B. Something 
suggesting such a possibility occurs in the history of the second 
rotation of the mutes (see Edgren's lists, Am. Phil. Assoc. Trans. 
1880). So that the restoration of a parent tongue will probably 
contain a percentage of error, and there is a possibility that this 
percentage may be very great. And when it is further considered 
that new analogies are frequently introduced by the mixture of 
dialectic elements so commonly attending upon the rise of new 
languages, still stronger reasons present themselves for denying 
the practical validity of genealogical trees. 

One thing is certain; wherever and whenever the primitive 
Indogermanic was spoken, it was a human language, and not a 
systematic contrivance of grammarians ; it was undoubtedly ex- 
posed to all the accidents that befall known languages, and prob- 
ably possessed an organization not one whit more perfect than 
that pertaining to any one of its descendants. No one now believes 
that its vowel-scheme was characterized by a monotony elsewhere 
unheard of, nor that its consonantal system was as simple as it was 
held to be ten years ago; all attempts to reduce its grammatical 
forms and its syntax to simplicity have failed. It is not probable 
that that degree of complexity, with which very recent research 
has already made us familiar, grew out of the earlier stage of 
agglutination with anything approaching to regularity and sys- 
tematic completeness of word-formation, accentuation, ablaut 
change, declension, conjugation or syntactical rule, in any one of 
its possibly numerous dialects. 

M. W. Easton. 



